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Route of two Nepalese Embassies to Pekin with remarks on the 
water-shed and plateau of Tibet—By B. H. Hopason, Lsq. 


The two following papers (it may be as well to state, in order to 
show their trustworthiness) were presented to me by the Maha 
Rijah of Nepal in 1843, when I took my leave of him after having 
resided at his court for ten years in the capacity of British minister. 
His Highness was pleased to say he desired to give ine something, 
which, not being of monied value, I should be permitted to retain, 
and which he knew I should set especial store by, and all the more 
because I was aware that the communicating of any such information 
to the “ Feringé’”? (European) was coutrary to the fixed policy of 
his government, And therewith His Highness gave me these two 
documents as well as several others of equal interest. The papers 
now in question comprise official summaries of the routes of two 
of those embassies of tribute and dependance, which, since the war 
of 92 with Tibet (aided by China), Nepal has been bound by treaty 
to send to Pekin ouce every five years. It is customary for these 
embassies always to keep nearly or quite to the same track, they 
being coudueted through Tibet and China at the expense of the 
celestial empire and under the guidance of officers appointed by it. 

The time of departure from Kathmandu is determined by the 
opening of the passes over the Himalaya, which takes place usually 
during the first half of June by the melting of the snows; and 
that accordingly is the regular period for the setting out of the 
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ambassador, who usually reaches Pekin about the middle of the 
following January. The ambassador’s gunit is rigidly fixed ag to 
number and as to every other detail; and, well or ill, tired or not, 
his excellency is obliged by his pragmatical Chinese conductor 
(perhaps we should add in candour, by the character also of the 
country to be traversed) to push on towards his destination with 
only one halt of about a month and half at Lhasa, where, luckily 
for him, there is always some necessary business to transact, the 
Nepalese having long had commercial establishments in that city, 
The ambassador, who is always a man of high rank (Hindu of 
course) and rather advanced in life, can take his own time, and cook 
and eat his own food, and use his own comfortable sedan chair or 
more comfortable litter (dandi, hammock) as far as Tingri. But 
there the inexorable Chinese Mehmandar (honorary conductor) 
meets him with the assigned set of ponies for himself and suit, and 
his excellency must now mount and unceasingly as inflexibly pursue 
his journey through a country lamentably deficient in food, fuel, and 
water, by pretty long stages and without a halt save that above 
named, on horse-back, over a very rough country, for some on 
thousand seven hundred miles, and then only exchange his pony 
for the still worse conveyance of a Chinese carriage (more properly, 
cart) which is to convey him with like persistency some seven 
hundred miles further, fatigue and bad weather notwithstanding, 
and the high caste Hindu’s cuisine (horresco referens) all the while 
entirely in the hands of filthy Bhdtias and as filthy Chinese! Of 
course there is a grand lustration after each embassy’s return home, 
which usually happens about two years from the time of its depar: 
ture for Pekin; and many a sad and moving atory (but all reserved 
for friends) the several members of these embassies then have to 
tell of poisonous compounds of so-called tea* and rancid lard or 
suet, given them for drink in lieu of their accustomed pure lymph 
or milk; of heaps of sun-dried flesh incessantly substituted for ue 
farinaceous and vegetable food of all decent Pagans; nay, of puppies 
lid beastly cooks 

served up to them for kids, and cats for hares, by sto ae 
of Bhot (‘Tibet) under the orders of a seemingly ingouciaot a0 
* The so-called brick tea which is composed of the aweepings of the ten mnt 


factories cemented by some coarse kind of gluten. 
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really pragmatical Chinaman, who answers all objections with ‘ Orders 
of the emperor,’ ‘ Food of the country,’ ‘ You nicer than us, forsooth,’ 
‘Fed or unfed you start at such an hour.’ It is singular to observe 
the celestial empire treating Asiatics with like impertinence as Euro- 
peans, and it is satisfactory to think that the recent treaty of Nepal 
with Tibet, has put an end to these and other impertinences. 

I proceed now to a few remarks on the form and substance of 
the papers. The form is such as might be expected from men, of 
anation of soldiers and statesmen, scant of words and having an 
eye to business in the survey of a country. Blucher regarded 
London merely as a huge store-house of valuables, fit, and haply 
destined, to make spoil for a conquering army. And a Nepalese 
regards Tibet and China, not from a picturesque or scientific point 
of view, but with reference to the obstacles their natural features 
oppose to a daring invader having an eye to business in Blucher’s 
‘line. The chief item therefore of both itineraries and the only one 
of the shorter, is an enumeration of the mountain ridges or ranges 
intersecting the way (a most valuable piece of information, as we 
shall soon see); and to this the longer paper adds a similar enumer- 
ation of the intervening rivers, with the means of passing them, or 
the ferries and bridges ; the forts occurring all along the route, and, 
lastly, the lakes and tanks where drinking-water can be had—a 
commodity most scarce in those regions where half the lakes are 
brackish. These several items, together with the stages, and the 
distances (computed by marching-time as well as by reférence to 
the Nepalese kos of 23 miles each) comprise the whole information 
conveyed. But it will nevertheless be allowed that so authentic an 
enumeration of so many important particulars relating to so vast an 
extent of country so little known, is of no small value; and, though 
here packed into the smallest compass, that information might in 
the hands of a skilful book-maker suffice to furnish forth a goodly 
volume, But book-making is in no repute with the gentry of Nepal. 
It belongs solely to pandits, whilst on the class of official scribes is 
devolved the task of recording all useful information, which they are 
strictly required to embody in the fewest possible words and smallest 
space. J will only add on this head of the form of the papers. 

Ist. That the records of the two embassies having been made 
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at the several times of those missions, and quite independently 
of each other, the statements of one may be used to correct and 
explain those of the other; and that, where discrepancies occur, 
the longer paper, which is complete in its details, is probably, on the 
whole, more correct than the one which is not complete in its 
details, though I confess a strong leaning to the Chountra state. 
ment, because of its sound discrimination of interesting facts, 

2nd. That the assigned distances, though not measured, but com 
puted, yet, having a double basis of computation* by marching 
time under given assigned circumstances, and by kos according also 
to a given standard in use in Nepal, ought, I should think, to be 
capable of very definite determination in competent hands. 

3rd. That both papers are literal translations, and that the addi. 
tional information procured by myself and embodied for conve 
nience in the documents, is carefully distinguished by the use of 
brackets; the rest of such information being thrown into foot notes, 

The Chountra’s embassy, as I learnt before I left Kathmandu, 
set out in 1817. That of the Kaji, in 1822, as appears on the face 
of the document. Chountra and Kaji are titles of ministers of 
state in Nepal. I proceed now to the substance of the documents, 
and here, in imitation of iy friends, I shall be as curt as possible, 
and endeavour, in a few words, to bring together the most generally 
interesting items of information furnished by the two papers. The 
total distance from Kathmandu to Pekin, according to the Kaji, is 
12683 kos ; according to the Chountra, 1250 kos ; aud in that apace 
occur, according to the former authority, 106 mountain ranges mich 
are crossed ; according to the latter, 104. The Kaji's paper gives 
us the further information, that 150 lakes and tanks occur in the 
route ; 652 rivers,t crossed by 607 bridges and 23 ferries ; and lastly, 
100 forts. 


It would be very desirable in dividing the whole space into the 


* T have heard, that the whole road is measured and marked by the Chinese, and 


if 80, the Nepalese could never be much out, the only thing required of them 


being the conversion of li into kos. | 
untain locked stream 1 


‘t Say rather, rivers and river-crossings, for the same mo 4 
Nn 


ist: I poi 
here and there crossed 20 or 30 times in a very moderate distance, When p 
erred to the crossings 


out this at Kathinandu I got the explanarion, and was ref a. 


; h 
the Réputi river between Hitounda and Bhimphély on the road to Katha 


from the plains of India for a sample. 
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political and natural limits of the several countries traversed, to 
make the Chountra’s and K4ji’s papers coincide. But I have attempt- 
ed thisin vain, owing to the different names cited in the two papers 
and the different methods of citation. In regard to political limits 
they concur sufficiently, but not in regard to natural limits. I 
therefore give the former according to both papers; the latter 
according to the Chountra’s only, it being quite clear on that head. 
[annex the langurs or mountain ranges to both statements. 
Political limits Mountain ranges 
according to Chountra, Kdjt Chountra, Kajt. 








kos. 
I. Nepal (from Kathmandu to 
RhGs0). cxstapeadvameas 2 29 342 6 5 
II. Tibet (from Khasa to iron 
bridge of Tachindo),...... 636 6493 63 71 
I. China (‘Tachindo iron ‘ 
bridge to Pekin), ........ 585 5845 35 30 
1250 12683 104 106 
Remarks. 


I—From Kathmandu to Khasa there is a difference of 53 kos, 
obviously caused by the K4ji’s detour vid Saukhi, instead of keeping. 
the direct road as the Chountra did. 

IL—From Khasa to the iron bridge of Tachindo the difference is 
13} kos. It is pretty clearly caused, partly by a small detour, as 
before, aud partly by a slightly different use of terms. In the 
Chountra’s paper the specification in the body of the document is 
“on this side of Tachindo ;” in the remarks appended to it, “ beyond 
Tachindo,” whereas the Kaji’s paper specifies Tachindo itself. 

TII.—From the iron bridge of Tachindo to Pekin the difference 
is only half a kos, which is not worth mentioning. 

Natural limits from the Chountra’s paper. 
Kos. Mountain ridges. 

1. Cis-himalayan region (Kathmandu 

to Bhairav Jangtir),..........-- +5 50 7 

2. Trans-himdlayan region (Bhairav 

langtr to 4 kos beyond Chinchi Shan, 


where the great mountains cease), 635 65 
8. Chinchi Shin to Pouchin (where 

all mountains cease), .. ......--- 212 30 
4. Plains of China (Pouchin to Pekin), 353 2 





1250 104 
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To these distributions I subjoin, though it be a repetition, the 
excellent concluding remarks of the Chountra’s paper: 

“Thus there are 104 langirs (or mountain passes) between Kat}. 
mandu and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the non-carriageable par, 
of the way, or the first 897 kos; and the last 2 languirs only, in the re. 
maining 353 kos, or the carriageable part. The last named part of 
the way may be said to be wholly through plains, for, of the two hill 
occurring, only one is at all noticeable, and both are traversed in 
carriages. From Kathmandu to the boundary bridge beyond Ty 
chindo (China frontier) is 665 kos, and thence to Cinchi Shan is 0 
kos. Throughout these 685 kos from Kathmandu mountains covered 
(perpetually ?) with snow occur. In the remaining 565 kos, m 
snowy mountains occur.” 

In the way of provincial boundaries we have the following. From 
Gnaksd, the 37th stage of the Kaji’s paper, to Sdngwa, the 51st stage 
of the same paper, is the province of U, which contains the metropolis 
of Tibet or Lhasa, At Sangwa4, or, in full, Kwombo gyémda Singwi, 
commences the Tibetan province of Kham, which extends to Tachindo 
or Tazhi-deu which is the common frontier of China and Tibet. It 
occurs at the 104th stage of the Kaji’s paper. The native name of Tibet 
is Pét vel Béd. The Sanskrit name is Bhdt. This is Tibet properor 
the country between the Himalaya and the Nyenchhen-thanglé, which 
latter name means (and the meaning is worth quoting for its sigu- 
ficance) pass of (to and from) the plains of the great Nyen or Oris 
Ammon, or rather, great Ammon pass of the plains. That portion 
of Tibet which lies north of the Nyenchhen-thénglé (as far as the 
Kwanleun) is denominated by the Tibetans—the western hall, 
Héryeul, and the eastern half, Sékyeul, after the Hor and Sok ries 
respectively. The great lake Namtso demarks Northern Tibet 
the same way that the great lake Yamdotso denotes Southern. 

A word more about the Bhairav langtir which is equivalent fo 
Mount Everest as recently explained to the Society. The Chow- 
tra’s paper makes it 50 kos from Kathmandu; the Kaji’s, 524 kos 
But to obtain the latter result, you must not blindly follow a 
entry in the itinerary but remember that this “huge snow a 


ley) 
* This great mass is visible alike from the confines of Nepal proper ee s 
: pe. 
and from those of Sikim and all the more unmistakeably because tt has no comp 
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covers a large space of the road which must be understood as com- 
mencing soon after leaving the 14th stage or Thdlung and not after 
leaving the 15th stage or Tingri Langkét. 

The documents now submitted themselves suffice to prove the 
meaning of langur, since they show it to be equivalent to the 14 of 
Tibetan and the Shan of Chinese; consequently also (as we know 
from other sources) to the Turkic tégh and the Mongolic ula. It may 
therefore be rendered “ mountain’’ as well as “ mountain pass,’’ and 
this is the reason, perhaps, why the Nepalese often do not discriminate 
between the name of the pass and of the peak of Bhafrava but blend 
them both under the name Bhairav langir, which is equivalent to the 
Gnilham thanglé of the Tibetans. Col. Waugh therefore may be 
assured that his Mount Everest is far from lacking native names, and, 
Iwill add that I would venture in any case of a signal natural object 
occurring in Nepal to furnish the Colonel with its true native name 
(nay, several, for the country is very polyglottic) upon his furnishing 
me with the distance and bearings of that object, although neither I 
nor any European had gone near it.* For the rest, I cannot withhold 
my congratulations upon this second splendid result of Col. W.’s 
labours though alack! it would seem fatal to my pet theory of sub- 
himalayan water-sheds,—a term carefully to be discriminated from 
the Himalayan water-shed to which I now purpose briefly to advert. 

Since I presented to the Society in 1849 my paper on the physical 
geography of the Himalaya a good deal of new information has been 
published, mixed with the inevitable quantum of speculation, touching 
the true character of that chain, and the true position of its water- 
shed, with their inseparable concomitants, the general elevation and 
surface character of the platcau of Tibet. 
titor for notice in the whole intervening space. It is precisely half way between 
Gosain-than which overlooks Nepal proper and Kangchan which overlooks Sikim, 

* It is obvious to remark, that no European has ever approached Dhavalagiri 
which yet lacks not a nutive name known to Europeans and in fact I myself bave 
been twice as near to Déva dhdnga, vel Bhairav than, vel Bhairav langar, vel Gna- 
Ihém thangli, as any European ever was to Dhavalagiri. The Bhotius often call 
the Bhairav langdr, Thangla or ‘‘ pass of the plain,” viz. of Tingri, omitting the 


more specific designation Gnélham, which also might alone designate the object, 


nay, which is the name of the snowy mass as opposed to the pass over it and the 


Plain beyond it. 
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After an attentive perusal of these interesting Speculations | 
must, however, confess that I retain my priorly expressed opinion 
that the great points in question are inextricably involved with, and 
consequently can never be settled independently of, the larger ques. 
tion of the true physical features of the whole of the béun-i-diinya 
of Asiatics and Asie Centrale of Humboldt. It may be that the 
Himalaya is not a chain at all, but an exemplification of the truth 
of Elie de Beaumont’s theory that so-called mountain chains are only 
parallel dispositions of a series of geological noeuds which, if laid 
side by side, constitute the semblance of a chain of longitude, and, 
if laid one over the other, constitute the semblance of a chain of 
latitude or a meridional range. 

It may be that the Himalaya is not a longitudinal but a mer: 
dional chain, and that the geological back-bone of the whole conti 
nent of Asia does not run parallel to the greatest development of 
that continent or east and west, but transversely to that develop- 
ment or north and south, and that the Khin gan tla is an inti 
cation of the northern extremity of this back-bone; the Gangri or 
water-shed of the Indus and Brahmaputra, an indication of its 
southern extremity. 

It may be that the question of the water-shed is not to be regarded 
with reference to the adjacent countries only, but, as Guyot ant 
others affirm, with reference to the whole eastern half of the cout 
nent of Asia; and that the southern part of Tibet, inclusive of i 
Himalaya, is to be regarded as sheding the waters of Eastern Asta 
from the Arctic to the Indian Ocean. Such things, or some one 
of them, I repeat, may be, and one of the theories just enumerated 
may involve the true solution of questions for some time past inves: 
tigated and debated on the frontier of India, though without any 
sufficiently distinct reference to those theories, prior though they 
all be in date. But the mere statement of them suffices, I au 
say, to show that they will not find their solution on that a 
but only when the whole bam-i-dinya (dome of the world, a ave 
orientalism) has become accessible to science. 

In the meanwhile, without seeking to deny that many 


of the ghéts at far 
e mean elevation of 


facts* 


* Per contra, the numerous determinations of the height 
distant points seem to warrant our assuming 17000 feet for th 
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yee to indicate that the axial line of the Himalaya lies beyond the 
ghit line, it is obvious to remark that this assumed line is still 
parallel to the ghat line, though beyond it, and consequently cannot 
he reconciled with an essentially meridional axis, such as the Gangri 
range presents, And, upon the whole, and with reference to organic 
phenomena especially, the ghat line still presents itself to me as 
the best divisor of the Indian and trans-Indian regions and climates, 
though I am not unaware that bradhmanic geography has, from 
remote times, carried the Indian frontier up to Mansardvar and 
Rivanhréd, to the Brahméputra and Indus line in Tibet. And, 
again, though I do not, nor ever did, doubt that Tibet is a very 
mountainous country, yet I conceive that there are good reasons 
for admitting the propriety of Humboldt’s general designation for 
it, He calls it a plateau or elevated plain, and all those I have 
conversed with who have passed from various parts of the Hima- 
layan countries into those of Tibet have expressed themselves in 
terms implying a strong distinction at least between the physiog- 
nomy of the former and the latter regions. I would add, that 
nothing can be juster or finer than Turner’s original contrast of 
the two. 

No one acquainted, as I have long been, with the native descrip- 
tions of Tibet,* or with the general and special delineations of the 
country by Danville, based entirely upon native materials, or with 
such enumerations of mountain ranges occurring between the Nepa- 
lese and Chinese frontiers, as the accompanying documents contain, 
could for a moment question that mountains abound in Tibet. On 
the other hand, there are several reasons of a general nature, 
besides the specific allegations of the fact by the people, to prove 
that wide spread plains also abound there. It may be worth while 
to enumerate these reasons. They are as follows: 

lst.—One language only prevails throughout all the provinces of 
Southern Tibet, that is to say, throughout Balti, Ladék, Nari, 


the ghat line; and it may well be questioned if uny line of equal height and extent 
‘xist north of that line. It is the closing of the gAdts that annually stops all 
roreas to Tibet, not any obstacle beyond them, 

* Journal No. IV. for April, 1832, Article I. 
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Utsing and Khém,* or, in other words, from the Bolér nearly to 
the Yunuling, whilst in the same extent of country in the Himalays 
very many languages are found. 

2nd.—The language of Tibet has express and familiar terms for 
plain and valley which are respectively called thing and lang in 
Tibetan, whereas the Himalayan tongues have no word at all for 4 
plain, no distinct one for a valley.t 

3rd.—lIt is well known, that there are very many lakes in Tibet 
and several of them of great size—a fact which involves the exist. 
ence of large level tracts also, as the contrary fact in the Himalaya 
involves (what is notorious) the absence of wide spread levels. 

4th.—Tibet is the permanent habitat of wild animals of the tre 
ox, deer, and antelope types—all creatures of the plain and not of 
the mountain, and none therefore found in the Himalaya. 

5th.—Tibet is annually the seasonal resort of vast numbers of 
the wading and swimming tribes of birds which pass from the plains 
of India to those of Tibet every spring, and stay in the latter till 
the setting in of winter, whilst the whole of these birds entirely 
avoid the Himalaya. “The storks know their appointed seasons 
in the heavens,” and their skilfully disposed phalanxes periodically 
afford one of the finest sights we have. 

There are few of the Tibetan plains more noticeable than that 
which occurs immediately on passing the Himalaya by the Bhairay 
langiir—few contrasts more palpable than that of the cis and trans. 
himalayan regions at this well known and central point; and when 
I lately requested Major Ramsay, the Resident in Nepal, to get 
for me a confirmation or refutation of my opinion, he anawrered 
“Dr. Hooker must be in error, when he says there are n0 extensive 
plains in Tibet, because Tingri maidan (plain) for example, is fully 
60 miles in length and 15 to 20 in breadth. Til bikram Thasea 
assures me that, in the recent war, he marched along that plain for 
several days and passed a lake three days in circumference and 


* Journal No. IV. for April, 1832, Article I. 

+ The numerous names of places in Tibet which are compounded with the word 
Thang, a plain, as Chanthang in Nari, would alone suffice to prove that the general 
surface of Tibet is very different from that of the Himalaya. 
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which he estimated to be as large as the valley of Nepal.* When 
aaked if Tingri maidan was any thing like the valley of Nepal, he 
said, ‘No! Horsemen could not gallop about Nepal. They would 
have to keep to the roads and pathways. But numerous regiments 
of cavalry could gallop at large over the plain of Tingri.’’’ In a 
like spirit the Tibetans themselves compare the vast province of 
Kb4m to # “field,” and that of Utsing to “four channels’ t—both 
expressions plainly implying abundance of flat land and the latter 
also indicating those ranges parallel to, and north of the Himalaya 
which all native authorities attest the existence of in ‘libet, not 
only in Nari but also in Utsang and Kham. The most remarkable 
of these parallel chains, and that which divides settled from nomadic, 
and north from south, Tibet, is the Nyénchhén thangla, of which I 
spoke in my paper on the Horsék{ and of which I am now enabled 
pretty confidently to assert that the Karakorum is merely the western 
prolongation, but tending gradually towards the Kwanleum to 
the westward. But these parallel ranges imply extensive level 
tracts between them, which is the meaning of the “four channels” 
of Utsing, whilst the east and west direction of these ranges 
sustain Humboldt’s conception of the direction of all the greater 
chains of Asie Centrale, or the Himalaya, Kwanletim, Thidén and 
Altai, as also of that of the back-bone of the whole Asiatic conti- 
nent which he supposes to be a continuation westward of the second 
of these four chains. 

Upon the whole, I conceive, there can be no doubt that Tibet 
proper, that is, Tibet south of the Nyénchhén thangla range, is, as 
compared with the Himalaya,.a level country. It may be very well 
defined by saying it comprises the basins of the Indus (cum Satluj) 
and Brahmaputra. 

In this limited senso of Tibet—which the native geographers 
divide into Western, Central, and Eastern Tibet, called by them- 
selves Nari, Utséng, and Kham, or, when they would be more pro- 
cise, Balti, Maryul, vel Ladak, Nari, Tsang, U, and Kham—Gangri 
8 the water-shed of Tibet. 

* The valley of Nepal is about 16 miles in diameter or 50 in circuit. 


t Journal at supra cit. 
+ Journal No. II. of 1853. 
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The region of the lakes, Mapham and Lanag, equal to the Man. 
Sarirar and Ravanhrad of Sanskrit geography, is situated around 
Ganeri, where the elevation of the plateau is 15,250 feat. From 
this region the fall of the plateau to the points where the rivers 
(Indus and Brahmaputra, or Singkha-bab and Eri) quit the plateau, 
is great, as we sufficiently know from the productions of Balti and 
of Kham at and around those points. In lower Balti snow never 
falls: there are two crops of grain each year, and many excellent 
fruits, as we learn from native writers ;* whilst my own information 
received viva voce from natives of those parts, assures me that the 
country towards the gorge of the Eri or Brahmaputra is, like Balti, 
free of snow and yields two crops a year; that rice is produced and 
silk and cotton; and that these last articles form the ordinary 
materials of the people’s dress. These points cannot therefore 
exceed 4—5000 feet in elevation, which gives a fall of above 10,000 
feet from the water-shed, both ways. 

I will conclude these hurried remarks suggested by the ambas 
sadorial routes from Kathmandu to Pekin, now submitted to the 
Society, with a statement, which I think the Society will perceire 
the high interest of, with reference to those recent ethnological 
researches, the whole tendency of which is more and more con- 
pletely to identify the Turdnians of India and Indo-China with 
those of the trans-himalayan countries. 

It is this, Eré-ts4ngpo is the name of the river of Tibet: Eni- 
wadi, that of the river of Western Indo-China or Ava: Eri rel 
Ard, that of a river in the Tamil and Telugu languages. Now, 
when we remember that Ts4ngpo is a mere local appendage, to the 
Tibetan word,t and wadi vel vati, a mere prakritic appendage to 
the Burmese word; and further, that the Turdnians of Tibet, the 
Himalaya, and Indo-China, are still constantly wont to denomintte 
their chief river by the general term for river in their respective 


* Journal for April, 1332. 

+ Ts&ngpo, of or belonging to Tsang, the provin 
capital and by which place the river (Era) flows. 
(Yéru-Yaru) is equally Tibetan (in speech) and Dhavirian! Turner's . ; 
and correctest writing of the word, Sri-chambu to wit, for chambu is the # 


ce of which Digarchs is the 


Even the prefixing of @ Y, 
the first 


spoken sound of Tsangpo. 
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languages (teste Mein4m, Likhu, &e ), we shall hardly be disposed 
to hesitate in admitting that the Northmen as they moved South- 
wards into the tropical swamps of India and Indo-China, clung to, 
and perpetuated, even amid various changes of language, that name 
of the river of their northern home (viz. the river, kat’ héxokin) 
with which was associated in their minds the memory of their 
father-land. 

“By the waters of Babylon they sat down and wept.” 

P. &—Before I went to England in 1853, I had been so for- 
tunate as to gain access to some Gydrungs and Takpas or inha- 
bitants of Sifan and of the south-eastern confines of Tibet. In my 
poper on the Horsdk I gave the substance of their information 
about Sifén. I will bere add a few scattered particulars about the 
country lying above Asdm, and the rather, because from the date 
of my return to India up to this hour, I have never again been able 
to get access to these people. The Tibetans and Sifanese are wholly 
unacquainted with the terms Daphla, Abor, Bor, Aka, Miri, Mishmi, 
Khamti, by which we denominate the tribes lying east of Bhatan. 
They recognise Chang vel Sang (Changlo of Robinson) as the name 
of a Bhutanese tribe or rather profession. They say that above Pal 
yeul or Nepal (easternmost part—alone known to my informants) 
is Tingri: above Deunjong or Sikim is Trinsam (the Dingcham of 
Hooker and Damsen of myself): above Lhd or Bhutén is Nyéro: 
above Towang is Chdéna or Jhdug chéna: above Lhokhapta is 
Khwémbo: above Chérung is Chozogon. These are said to be the 
respective Cis and Trans-himalayan districts occurring from the 
position of Kuti in Nepal eastwards to beyond that of Saddia in 
Asim. It is added that the river Eré vel Yérd (Brahmaputra) 
passes, from Kwémbo into Lhokhapta, beneath the great snowy 
mountain called Kwémbochari, and that a great mela or mart is 
held there every twelve years. Lhokhdpta, or Lhdof the cut lips, 
8 80 called to distinguish it from Lhé proper, because the people 
have the habit of making a permanent cleft in their lip. 

Tsang province is said to be bounded on the south by the Ghin- 
gra ridge; on the west by Mount Ghiundalé; on the north and east 
ot the Kambala range; the province of U to be bounded east by 
Singwa gy4mda, west by the river Tamchokhamba, south by the 
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Kambala range, and north by the Nyénchhén thangla. Beyond the 
last named great snowy range is situated the immense lake af 
Nam tsé which is said to bear the same relation to Northern Tibet 
that the Yamdo tsdé (Palté or Yarbrokya) lake does to Southem, 
The former is the Terkiri and Téngri nur* of our maps, as to which 
maps we have the following further identifications. G@hdmda— 
Gyamda. Batang = Pathang. Rywadzé = Réwiché. Liri=Lhi 
ringo. Kiang, added to great rivers, = Gyérung. River Takin = 
Gyamo gnilchu, and river Yang-tse = Ny& chu. Pampou of Hue 
== Phémba: river and valley both so called. Galdeso river = Gal. 
den, and is the east boundary of Phémba and Lhasa vallies as the 
Tolong river is their western boundary. 


Abstract of Diary of Route from Kathmandu to Pekin, as taken 
during the Embassy of Chountra Pishker Sih, showing the number 
and position of the mountains passed. 


. No. of passes ; 
Position of the mountain passes with the names (called lan- —_ Distance in kos, 
of some of them. gurs.) 


From Kathmandu to Dévapir, ......... One Six. 
Dévapir to Bhot Sipa, ...........-++-- One Four. 
Bhdt Sipa to Choitara,................ One Three. 
Choutéra to Bisambhara, ..........-.-. One Six. 
Bisambhara to Listi, . sevceccessees Ono Three. 
Listi to Khdsa,f. . seadecedesevave Ono Seven 
Beyond Kuti, sailed Biistears Langire:. One Twenty-one. 
Beyond Shikar jeung, called Tasya chdlé, One Thirty-four. 
Within the Digarché limits, .......... One Thirty-seven. 
Beyond Digarché limits, ...... .... One Ten. . 
On this side of Lake Khédu Saint weve One Thirty-nine. 
Beyond Kapila painti, ...........+--+- One Thirteen. 
Beyond Lhassa circuit, ............-. One Sixty-six. 
Beyond Chhanjy gyanda of Khai, ..... One Twenty-nme. 


f the 
* Ni is Turkic for lake as tad is Tibetan. Téngri nae, or celestial lake 0 
The general pre- 


former tongue, is an exact translation of Ndm tad of the latter. 
eapecially sufi 


valence of Turkic words in the geography of Northern Tibet more 
ciently evincea the presence of that wide spread tribe in Tibet. 
ft Boundary of Nepal and Tibet. 


ny ji's paper: 
t Mount Everest of Waugh. § Tésya chola = Thila of the Kaji psp 
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Position of the mountain passes with the names 
of 


some of them. 


Beyond Achar jeung, .. 


At Cohésu Kham,.... 


At Namgye-king, .... .. .. 


At Tangtasang, 


Ap Thehé, vsccsceees 


Ata nameless spot, ... 
At a nameless spot, 
Ata nameless spot, 
At a nameless spot, 


On this side of Lhdju, .. ...... 
At Sayans4 mécha,..... 
Ata nameless spot, ..... 


Ata nameless spot, 


Ata nameless spot, ....... 


Ata nameless spot, 


Ata nameless spot, ..... 


Ata nameless spot, ......... 


At a nameless spot, 
At a nameless spot, 


On this side of Ghhenido: 


At Pang-do, se 
At Hyd phélé, ....... 
At Thimélé, 

At a nameless spot, 


Ata nameless spot, ... 


At a nameless spot 
At Néwi, 


At a nameless Spot, 
At a nameless spot 
At Kéléaing, .... 
At Phila, ana 
At Gdla, eee, 
At Phinza dé, .... 


Ata nameless spot, .... 


Beyond Tdupaik hte, nie 


d ae ew ease ne 


eyes. er mee 


gurs.) 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
Oue 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


One 


No. of passes 
(called lan- 


Distance in Kos. 


Eleven. 
Seven. 
Thirty-six. 
Six. 
Twelve. 
Three. 
One. 
Four. 
Four. 
Sixteen. 
Eight. 
One. 
Two. 
Three. 
Four. 
Two. 
Two. 
Two. 
One. 
Fifteen. 
Twenty-two. 
Five. 
Three. 
Nine. 
Nine. 
Fourteen. 
Three. 
Seven. 
Four. 
One. 
Two. 
Twelve. 
Ten. 
Four. 
Niue. 
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N 
Position of the mountain paises: with the names (eallea 


of some of them gure.) 
At a nameless spot, seeeeeesees One Two, 


On this side of Pdthdng, .............. One Seven, 
AU TA80; 65 cds ae nt dew Saw twee aoe: “One! “Ning; 
At Sambathim, ...................... One Eleven. 
At a nameless spot, .................. One Six, 
At a nameless spot, .................. One Two. 
At a nameless spot, ............ .. .. One Three. 


Distance in kos, 


At Lamay4,...... -.» One One. 
At a nameless spot, ......... ........ One Two. 
At a nameless spot, .................. One Three, 


At a nameless spot, .................. One One. 
Beyond Lithéng, .............ee0+0-. One Ten. 
At a nameless spot, ...............5.. One One. 
At a nameless spot, .................. One Seven. 
At a nameless spot, .................. One Two. 
At a nameless spot, .................. One Two. 
At a nameless spot, ..........-..+-.-. One Seven. 
At a nameless spot, ........-...-.2... One Two. 


At Gold, .. .... 2... ‘ ; One Nineteen. 
On this side of Téchinds* or : Tazhideu or 
Taced0; esccettesc : .... One Thirteen. 


At the military iat of Khwalechin, .... One Twenty-eight. 
On this side of Chhinochi Sy4n (Shan, or 
Sy4n, == mountain in Chinese,) ........ One Fifteen. 
At a nameless spot, ..........-.---.-. One Four. 
Thus far the mountain ridges passed are 
generally large. Henceforward they are 
small. 
At a nameless spot, .......-..00-+-+-+ One Three. 
On this side of Yato, .............++- Oun6e Fourteen. 
On this side of Paitdn,................ One Tev. 
Beyond Thinda phi and Khéto, ceceee. One Thirty-five 
On this side of Lochang syén,.......... One Two. 


See 
* The iron bridge beyond Tuchindo is the boundary of Tibet and China. 
Diary of a journey from Kathmandu to Tachindo printed in our Researches. 
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00. 


No. of passes 
Position of the mountain passes with the names (called /an- Distance {n kos, 
of some of them. yurs), 


On this side of Mingtou,.............. One Seven. 
Atanameless spot, .....+...-+-.2-.-. One Four. 
Ata nameless spot, ...........+..-.+. One Three. 
Qn this side of Chatou, .............. One Two. 
Ou this side of Ulingnéi,....... e.eeeee One Ten. 
Atanameless spot, ...........+-...-. One Six 
On this side of Chantou,..........-... One Three. 
Ata nameless spot, ........0.-.+2+++- One Two. 
Atanameless spot, ........-....--.-. One One. 
On this side of Gamsd, .............. One Three. 
Ata nameless spot, ........-.. wseeeee One Six. 
On this side of Kwdngsydn,............ One Three. 
Beyond Kwangsyén,...........+..-.-. One Six. 
On this side of Saichhéng, ............ One Four. 
At Saichhdng,.........0-.+0eee0e+-2e2 One Two. 
Beyond Saichhaéng, ........,e+++e+++- One Five. 
Ata nameless spot, ...........0-++++- One Three. 
Ata nameless spot, .........e++e0-+-- One Two. 
On this side of Nichhéngtol, .........- Oue Seven. 
On this side of Tangakti,.............. One Six. 
Beyond Minsyan, ..........+ee0.-+2++ One Three. 
Beyond Potthin syén, ...........+.-+- One Sixteen. 
Beyond Lipa syfn, ...2..seeeeeeeeee- One Nine. 
On this side of Phing syéu, .......... One Twelve. 
On this side of Poviching syan, ........ One Nineteen. 
Not carriageable thus far. Hence for- 
ward carriages may be used.* 
At Chhaling,.. weeccsccacesesees One Caret. 
At Singh4 ayer: ais ..... One Caret. 
[Distance of both, as cited plae wee ee B58 











Langurs,.. .. 104 1,250 kos. 


* This remark, as well as the prior one in the body of the paper, belongs to the 
Orginal. The bracketed entry of distance is mine, taken from the remarks below 
of the original. 


38 
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Thus there are 104 langdrs or mountain ridges and passes between 
Kathmandu and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the Doncarriage 
able part of the way or in the first 897 kos; and the last two only 
in the remaining 353 kos or the carriageable part. This latter may 
be said to be entirely through plains, for of the two hills occurring 
only one is at all noticeable, and both are traversed in sails 
From Kathmandu to the iron boundary bridge beyond Tachindo 
(China frontier) is 665 kos; and thence to Chinchi Shan or Mount 
Chinchi is 20 kos. Throughout these limits, or 685 kos from Kath. 
mandu, mountains covered with snow occur. In the remaining 565 
no snowy mountains occur. 

Horses are used for the first 894 [query 897] and carriages for 
the last 356 [query 353]. Total 1260 kos. 
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